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In the January WriTER was printed a letter 
from Jack J. Gottlieb, accused of plagiarism, 
declaring his innocence, although admitting 
that the evidence, so far as comparison of the 
printed stories in question is concerned, ‘s 
against him. Desiring to see just what the 
evidence is, I procured copies of the stories, 
and I have carefully compared them. One 
of them is “ Without Risk,” by Hugh Kahler, 
published in the Detective Story Magazine for 
October 12, 1920, and the other is “ Eyes That 
See Not,” by Jack J. Gottlieb, published in the 
Black Mask for September, 1922. In Mr. 
Kahler’s story a cowardly criminal named 
Artie, who has spent eighteen months in prison, 
is in a position where he can rob the safe 
of a benefactor. Afraid to run the risk him- 
self, he proposes the job to a safe-breaker, 
who had been a fellow-convict, planning that 


the safe-breaker (named Horgan) shall do 
the work and divide the loot with him, while 
the job cannot be brought home to him except- 
ing through Horgan, “and Horgan would n’t 
squeal.” Explaining the possibilities to Hor- 
gan, Artie shows the safe-breaker the key of 
his benefactor’s office, which he has secured, 
and diagrams showing the location of the safe. 
Horgan, however, makes unexpected objec- 
tions, and declines to go in on the scheme, al- 
though he studies the diagrams and does con- 
siderable playing with the key, taking it with 
him to the wash-stand in the room. “ Nothin’ 
stirrin’, kid,” he says. Artie, disappointed, in 
his benefactor’s office the next afternoon looks 
over the safe and concludes that “ Horgan 
would n’t use ‘soup’ on a job like this ; he'd 
have to manage to tease the combination open 
by listening to the tumblers.” That night he 
tries to meet Horgan again at the low dive 
where they have talked before, but Horgan 
does not appear. Artie at last goes out, 
crosses the street, and takes up a position in- 
side the gate of “a poster-covered wooden 
fence, which protected the excavation of a 
new cellar.” “A crack between the boards 
enabled him to watch” the doorway of the 
dive. Suddenly, at midnight, after weary 
hours of waiting, he sees Horgan approaching 
in the darkness. Stepping out, he says: 
“Don’t shoot, Dan. It’s only me,” and again 
urges the safe-breaker to undertake the job 
“ Nothin’ stirrin’,’ says Horgan again. Then 
Artie tries to arouse the safe-breaker’s sym- 
pathy, and invents a totally fictitious sister 
dying with tuberculosis, whom he could helo 
if he had the money in the safe. Horgan, 
moved by the appeal, opens a package which 
he is carrying and which Artie sees contains 
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perhaps forty thin packets of bills, and offers 
Artie one, saying : “A thousand ought to see 
you through, ought n’t it? Here. I c’n stake 
you to that much, I’ guess. I made a pretty 
good play tonight.” Greedy, disappointed, and 
jealous, Artie, a powerful strikes out 
with his big fist, and Horgan vanishes in the 
cellar-hole inside the gate. 
he must finish the job. 


man, 


Artie realizes that 
“Dan Horgan would 
never forget or forgive.” Climbing down into 
the excavation, he makes sure that Horgan is 
dead ; then he takes the 
his room, where, after he 


money, and goes to 
has gone to sleep, he 
is awakened to find detectives just taking the 
bills from the 
placed them. 
He tried to speak, but 
Then he 
that his benefactor has been t 
the the and 
dered, and that the evidence points to 


had 
skipped a beat 


bureau drawer where he 


“ Artie’s heart 
there were no 
detectives 
get 
mur- 


words.” learns from the 
rtured, to 
combination to safe, then 
himself 
as the murderer so conclusively that he cannot 
the Horgan, 
had 


im- 


escape electric chair, althoug! 


who had juggled with the pass-key and 
gone to the wash-stand to get 
pression, did the job. 

In Mr. Gottlieb’s story, “ Eyes 
Not,” a crook North gets 


of the key to a pawnbroker’s office, 


soap for an 


That See 
named possessioi1 
planning 
to induce a professional safe-breaker to help 


He lox ks up 


‘ “Sy ee “2 
a SHCK CrooK 


him rob the pawnbroker’s safe. 
an old pal of his, named Harlee, 


with nerves of steel and ethics of clay,” to 
crack the “can.” Meeting Harlee at a low 
dive, he shows him the key, which Harlee 


fingers for a time, and then, excusing himself, 


takes with him into an adjoining room. Re- 


turning, he tells North that he can’t go through 


with the job that night, since he has another 


job on hand, and then goes out. North is 
deeply disappointed. He knows he can’t d 
the job himself. “He could never open that 
safe. He could not hope to tease the 
combination open by listening to the tumblers 

\s for using ‘soup’— such a course 
was out of the question.” Expecting that 
Harlee would return, yutside the dive, 


North, 


“cut across the street to a l-post gate en 
closing a lot on which workmen had started 
building.” He slips behind the gat a 
closes it. “ Through the at 


he could se the entrance 


must have been near midnight,” when he sees 
Harlee approaching in the darkness. “Don't 
shoot, Red,” he calls, “It’s me.” “No use 
talkin’, North,” says Harlee, in the course of 
a colloquy. “Nothin’ stirring for that Solomon 


job... .I1 been through enough tonight. 
I just croaked a guy — killed him in cold 
blood.” Then North appeals. “I am in debt, 
Red. I need money.” Harlee pulls out a 


sheaf of bills that makes North's eyes bulge 
“ Here’s five hundred, North.” The 
next instant North’s fist crashes against Har- 
Harlee 


and says : 


lee’s and 


jaw, drops unconscious, 
North is terrified. What has he done? “Har- 
lee would never forgive him.” Taking the 
money from the prostrate man’s hands, he 
kills Harlee with his own “ gat,’ which is 
fitted with a Maxim silencer. Then he seeks 
his room, where he counts the money. The 


next day, going to the office of the pawn- 
broker to redeem his watch, “ his heart skipped 
a beat” when he found police and detectives 
The pawnbroker’s daughter accuses 
him of taking the office key and strangling her 
father. The key and the money are found in 


there. 


his pocket, and all the evidence points to him 
as the .nurderer so conclusively that he cannot 
escape punishment, although Harlee, who had 
double-crossed him, wanting all the loot 
himself, and had surreptitiously taken a 
impression of the key, did the job. 

Mr. Gottlieb his letter printed in 
THe Writer: “There is a be- 
the that is astounding. In 
parts conversation is 


for 
sOap 


says in 
similarity 
tween two stories 
the 


almost 


some even similar 


The 


The endings 


Che plots are identical. set- 
not the same. 
Yet I did not plagiarize. 


Those who look up the stories will disbelieve 


tings are alike, if 


are similar. 


me. 
Ww ill 


have read the stories critically, and, so far as 


The stories are so alike that they 
not be able to help but disbelieve me.” I 


[ am concerned, in expressing this opinion Mr. 
Gottlieb 
That 


hieb’s 


is right. 
Since ‘Mr. Gott- 

THE WRITER, 
Baird, editor of 


is not all, however. 
letter was published in 
Mr. Detec- 


ve Tales, has been called to a great similarity 


the attention of 


between a story, “ Blood and Money,” by Mr 
Gottlieb, published in Detective Tales for 
February of this year, and a story, “ Bottled 
Judgment,” by Frederick Ames Coates, pub- 
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lished in the Black Mask for November, 1922. 
Securing copies ef these two stories, I have 
critically read them both. In both stories, a 
stranger asks for a night’s lodging at an iso- 
lated house. In both, the man who occupies 
the house creeps up stairs after the stranger 
has gone to bed and peeps into the chamber — 
in Mr. Coates’s story through a crack in a 
rough board partition and in Mr. Gottlieb’s 
through a key-hole — and the 
stranger, sitting on or beside the bed, count- 
ing a large sum of money. In both stories the 
treacherous host enters the room and after a 
struggle kills the stranger — in both cases 
wrenching or knocking away a revolver — and 


story sees 


gets the money, which in one story amounts to 
$12,000 and in the other to $11,600. In both 
stories he buries the body of the murdered 
man in the cellar, carefully tamping or stamp- 
ing down the earth and putting the surplus 
dirt into a bag, to be disposed of. Later, in 
both stories, he finds that the stranger had 
robbed a bank earlier that night, getting away 
in an automobile, and in one story had killed 
a bank watchman. “So the man was a robber 
himself, and a murderer, too,” says Mr. Coates, 
in his story. “ Somehow that seemed to give 
Jeff a bit of comfort.” “Emil,” says Mr. Gott- 
lieb, in his story, “ was glad that his suspicion 
that Trent had been a robber was verified. 
Somehow, he felt easier in the knowledge that 
he’d killed an outlaw and not an honest man” 
The endings of the two stories are different, 
but the similarities between the two 
marked that they can hardly be attributed to 
coincidence. 


are $9) 


I asked Mr. Gottlieb how he accounts for 
the similarities between the two sets of stories, 
“ The 
two stories referred to in my letter published 
in THE WRiTER is unexplainable. Where 
did I get the idea for ‘Eyes That See Not’? 
In high school, when I first learned the mean- 


and he says: similarity between the 


ing of poetic justice. That term seemed to 
have splendid possibilities ; its significance 
was ironic ; and ironic tales are the kind | 


like to write, and do write, and the kind that 
sold to the Black Mask. The word 
‘cubby-hole’ occurs both in my story and in 
Mr. Kahler’s. That might point as evidence 


to my having plagiarized, but ‘cubby-hole’ is 
a particularly favorite word of mine, and I 
have used it in stories published long before 
Mr. Kahler’s story appeared.” 

As for the similarity between “ Bottled 
Judgment” and “Blood and Money,” Mr. 
Gottlieb says frankly : “It so happens that 1 
did read ‘ Bottled Judgment’ before writing 
‘Blood and Money,’ but when I sat down to 
write my tale I had no thought in mind of 


Mr. Coates’s story. I did not consciously 
plagiarize then. Haven't you read 
stories before that were alike in theme and 


setting? Mr. Coates’s story and mine show 
no other similarities.” This raises the 
tion just what plagiarism is. 

Mr. Gottlieb says in his letter printed in 
Tue Wrrrer: “Mr. Sutton [editor of the 
Black Mask] has returned two of my stories 
recently, without even a rejection slip. One 
of the stories, a novelette I was certain of 
selling to him, and that I am sure of selling on 
its next trip, was returned torn and scribbled 
This has never happened before ; I’ve 


qucs- 


upon. 
never before received a rejected story from 
Mr. Sutton in bad condition.” 
Mr. Sutton says : “1 do not know to what Mr. 
Gottlieb refers when he says that one of his 
manuscripts which I returned 
the plagiarism incident was torn and scribbled 


Regarding this 


subsequent to 
upon. We use every possible care in return- 
ing stories to authors, and I never have put a 
pencil upon an unaccepted story yet, nor would 
I. Sometimes a story is submitted to several 
people here for reading, and it is possible that 
them might have committed this un- 
act. 


one of 
ethical I would certainly have a manu- 
script retyped for any author who had had a 
manuscript scribbled upon by anybody in this 
Which is as it should be. 

: “TI think there 
be a much greater exchange between editors 
of information relative to out-and-out plagiar- 
ists. A  plagiarist is 


office.” 


Mr. Sutton also says should 


the enemy of all other 
all readers of fiction 
It is usually more trouble than it is 
to prosecute him, but I think 
should get together and do everything they can 
to discourage his activities.” To which I say 


“ Amen!” William H. Hills. 


SOSTON, 


authors, and of maga- 
zines. 


worth editors 


Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tre 
Waiter are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


wanted for 


Now that typewriting is in common use, 
errors due to bad handwriting are not so fre- 
quent, although bad typewriting, with the 
errors unnoticed by the writer, causes many 
misprints. In the old days “honor,” care- 
lessly written, was likely to be misprinted 


“horror,” and “even” and “ever” were al- 
ways getting mixed. 
. o 

“If there is a company that insures manu- 
scripts from the time they leave the author's 
hands until their safe return or publication,” 
writes a reader of THE Writer, “I should 
like to know its address ; or is there a gen- 
eral form of authors’ insurance to cover loss 
of all manuscripts written by the insured? 
Insurance against the trouble, delay, and cost 
of rewriting and re-routing lost manuscripts 
seems worth while. I always enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope of the proper size 
with every manuscript, and offer to send more 
postage if needed, but several of my manu- 
scripts have been lost. One publisher to 
whom I sent a book manuscript by registered 
mail, the receipt of which was acknowledged 
by return card, later could not find the manu- 
script and declined to assume responsibility 
for the loss.” 

ws 

If all manuscripts had a recognized cash 
value, it might be possible to get them in- 
sured against loss, but so long as one manu- 
script may be worth a thousand dollars and 
another of equal length may not be worth the 
cost of the paper it is written on, insuring 
manuscripts would be only a gambling game. 
A writer can best insure himself by making a 
carbon copy of every manuscript sent out ; 
then, if the manuscript is lost he is at least 
able to reproduce it, and the only loss is that 
of the time required for copying. It is, of 
course, annoying to lose a manuscript, but 
considering the great number of manuscripts 
that are submitted to editors and publishers 
comparatively few are lost. It is a legal 
question whether an editor or publisher is re- 
sponsible for a manuscript sent to him with- 
out solicitation. It is tacitly understood, of 
course, that editors and publishers desire to 
receive manuscripts, but whether that under- 
standing makes them legally responsible for 
unsolicited manuscripts received is a question 
for the courts. Some editors expressly dis- 
claim responsibility for manuscripts received, 
although they say every reasonable care will 
be taken to prevent loss. Just what the legal 
value of such a disclaimer may be is another 
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question for the courts. Unfortunately for 
the ordinary author, under present conditions 
he approaches the editor as a suppliant and 
not as a dictator, and until the demand for 
manuscripts exceeds the supply —as the de- 
mand for good manuscripts does now — writ- 
ers who have not brought editors to their feet 
will have to get along with the weaknesses of 
editors as best they can. 


QUERIES. 


[ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 











What may a writer conjecture when matter 
is neither published nor promptly returned al- 
though the self-addressed and stamped enve- 
lope was enclosed? Matter of only current in- 
terest surely is not held for future publication, 
and becomes useless to the writer if held in- 
definitely and then returned. Are we entirely 
at the mercy of the editor? A prompt rejec- 
tion is robbed of its sting, to a degree. 

C8. Sh 


[ The reasons why editors cannot always 
render prompt decisions on manuscripts were 
discussed in an editorial in the May number 
of THe Writer. It is, of course, an injus- 
tice to a writer that a decision on a manuscript 
should be delayed, perhaps destroying the 
value of the manuscript, and editors, no 
matter how busy they are, ought always to 
look at every manuscript received enough to 
determine whether an immediate decision is 
required. ] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.”’] 


Because of a belief that the newspaper 
reading public would respond favorably to a 
daily story of higher quality than those which 
have made up the bulk of newspaper daily fic- 
tion for the last five years, Doubleday, Page, 
& Co. have established a new syndicate de- 
partment, which they call Snapshot Stories, 
with Ralph Perry as editor. The purpose of 


the Syndicate is to furnish to newspapers 
original stories by trained writers that will 
interest intelligent readers, and as a conse- 
quence of setting this high standard only 
such stories as are skilfully written are avail- 
able. The editorial policy of the Syndicate 
demands a plot, with an obstacle which the 
characters overcome, and it is important that 
the basic incident shall be one that will seem 
novel to the average reader. Pessimistic 
realism is barred, as well as sex stories anJ 
accounts of marital unhappiness. Grim 
tragedy will not be used, provided stories with 
good plots dealing with other subjects are 
obtainable. The usual rate for newspaper 
fiction is five dollars, but because Snapshot 
stories must be written with trained skill the 
Syndicate will pay twenty dollars for each 
acceptable story. Stories should be as nearly 
1,200 words as the plot permits. Mr. Perry 
has already been deluged with unavailable 
manuscripts apparently written by beginners. 
He says that the hall-mark of the trained 
writer is not superiority in expression nor 
greater skill in plot construction, but appears 
in the choice of material. The trained writ- 
ers seem able to vizualize their audience, to 
picture the story set up in type and the half- 
million people reading it, and to realize that 
unless they can make that half-million care to 
read stories, it is useless to submit them. The 
trouble with the manuscript of the beginner 
is his inability to distinguish significant inci- 
dent, so that he submits narratives like the 
ordinary newspaper reports of common events, 
forgetting what every reporter knows — that 
it is the unusual occurrence which makes a 
story. The first Snapshot appeared Monday, 
April 9. Already the service has been taken 
by a number of leading daily papers. Good 
stories by experienced writers are wanted, 
but the standard has been set so high that Mr. 
Perry thinks it wise to warn writers that he 
is not in the market in the usual sense of the 
term, and ordinary stories by inexperienced 
writers are not wanted. Unless a _ writer 
thinks he has an exceptional story, he should 
not submit it to the Snapshot Syndicate. 





The American Finance Magazine, a national 
monthly devoted to the education and inter- 
ests of better investing, will soon be pub- 
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lished by the American Finance Publishing 
Co., 344 Title Insurance Building, Los Ange- 
les, Calif., with Charles L. Mosier as editor. 
It will not be a financial magazine in the tech- 
nical sense, but a publication with a variety 
of subject matter, having the investment theme 
as a background. The magazine is intended 
to cover the entire field of American finance, 
promote popular interest in its working, and 
by its novelty of presentation and appeal pro- 
vide a medium for the guidance of the public 
against the growing menace of stock promo- 
tion. The magazine is in the 
general fiction, novel human-interest and suc- 
cess stories, and articles of any length, writ- 
ten in an entertaining style and dealing more 
or less with the investment theme. It will 
also feature interviews with great personali- 
ties, fearless and startling exposures of 
fraudulent stock schemes and their promoters, 
and will have a special department of investi- 
gation and service for the general enlighten- 
ment of readers in matters of finance and in- 
vestment. The publishers seeking men 
and women of talent who can be developed 
into special writers to cover interesting and 
instruction assignments, and they solicit the 
hearty support of the entire writing 
nity, assuring them of every consideration and 
a more personal contact with the editor. 


market for 


are 


frater- 


The Blue Book ( Chicago ) especially needs 
some very short humorous stories. 


Popular Radio ( New York) uses no fic- 
tion or poetry, but is in the market at the 
present time for short items, ranging from so 
to 500 words, containing 
and practical information of helpfulness to 
the radio amateur and to the radio novice 
particularly items that point out specifically 
how to make, install, and operate an apparatus 
and how to overcome the that 
usually confront the radio beginner. These 
items should be accompanied by photographs, 
or, if necessary, by diagrams. The magazine 
also wants short items containing information 
concerning new inventions of interest to the 
radio amateur and novice, also accompanied 
by photographs or diagrams ; short articles 
descriptive of new and unusual applications 


thoroughly sound 


difficulties 


of radio, accompanied by photographs, if pos- 
sible ; and items, ranging from 50 to 500 
words, for use in the “Adventure in the Air” 
department — anecdotes of actual experiences 
with radio that have given the listener-in a 
thrill, written in the first person. 


The Motion Picture Magazine ( Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) wants good verse that has some mo- 
tion-picture tie-up. Verse may be written 
around the color, adventure, or romance which 
motion pictures offer, or it may be dedicated 
to some player. Miss Adele Whiteley Flet- 
cher, the managing editor, says that as often 
as she can get enough verse to fill it she is 
going to use a page in the Motion Picture 
Magazine, which will be called “ Songs of the 
Shadows.” 


Railway Life, formerly the Employes 
Magazine, published by the Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Pittsburgh Railway ( Rochester, N. Y.), 
needs more short stories of railroad life ( fic- 
tion fact ), of about 2,000 words. 
The magazine pays one-half cent a word. 


based on 


The most urgent need of Munsey’s ( New 
York ) at the present time is for good short 
are always in demand — and 
novelettes, of from 16,000 to 30,000 
The magazine prints only fiction and poetry. 
Fiction should have strength of plot, sim- 
plicity of construction, clearness of style, and 
quickness of action. Character sketches are 
not desired and dialect stories 
Poetry should not exceed forty lines. 


stories — which 
words. 


are not used. 


The National Brain Power Monthly ( New 


York ) wants analytical studies of successes 
failures, written in a dramatic manner. 
and articles are wanted which will 
help the reader to develop himself mentally 
and give him something which he will take 
out of the magazine and use. 


and 
Stories 


The Portal ( Cincinnati, Ohio,) needs short 
stories in which adventure and activity pre- 
and which have both humor and 
imagination. As the Portal is for girls of 
from nine to fifteen, it is not necessary for 
the love element to enter into these stories. 
Wholesome boy-and-girl or girl stories in 


dominate, 
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which neighborhood groups or family groups 
share in the adventures are particularly de- 
sirable. The magazine also has a market for 
brief informational articles, as well as travel, 
history, or science articles, either illustrated 
or unillustrated, and for suggestions for activ- 
ity articles of value to girls of these ages. 
All activity material is planned out in collab- 
oration with the editor, and writers: should 
get in touch with the editor before writing 
their activity articles. The Portal wants, in 
addition, editorial matter of a vigorous and 
wholesome nature, and a limited number of 
good poems. 


Getting On, the magazine published by the 
Thrift Syndicate, 605 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, is designed to circulate among 
the depositors in banks, and is in the market 
for well written stories — human-interest 
narratives, not exceeding 700 words, with a 
thrift theme, not in the form of a sermon, 
but developed in a live, appealing way. The 
publication desires stories that tell in fact or 
in fiction, possibly with a humorous slant, cf 
ingenious and successful plans for 
money. 


saving 


The American Needlewoman ( Augusta, 
Maine ) — formerly the American Woman — 
buys short stories and serials, beauty articles, 
and cooking articles, but the magazine’s great- 
est need is for original designs and working 
directions in fancy needlework, especially in 
crochet, knitting, and tatting. 

Personal Efficiency, published by the La 
Salle Extension University, Chicago, is not 
interested in fiction, but is very desirous of 
getting high-class interviews with real busi- 
ness leaders in America, such as presidents of 
big corporations, etc., particularly if the in- 
terviews have an inspirational slant. The edi- 
tor also wants accounts of how wives and 
sweethearts have helped La Salle students to 
study and get ahead, and will pay a dollar for 
every one accepted. 


Junior Success, published by the National 
Children’s Savings Association, 122 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, with Carroll S. de 
Jong, as editor, is devoted to the thrift idea, 


exploiting the 
Association. 


Savings Script plan of the 
The magazine is in market for 
adventure stories for boys and girls, having 
as the basis of the plot something accom- 
plished by saving or thrift —preferably by the 
Savings Script ; also straight fiction for boys 
and girls. The Association would like authors 
to submit manuscripts, to enable it to judge 
ability and style. If these are satisfactory, 
the Association will acquaint the author with 
its Savings Script plan and train him in its 
requirements. 


The Designer ( New York ) has no special 
manuscript needs just now. The editor is 
looking at present only for fiction by very 
well known writers. 


Fred Gronberg, the editor of Pegasus ( Box 
424, San Diego, Calif.), says that out of five 
hundred poems submitted only four were 
available. Pegasus does not pay for poetry, 
but offers prizes frequently, and poems must 
measure up to the standard of the magazine, 
and names do not count. Mr. Gronberg ad- 
vises authors to send for a sample copy of 
Pegasus and to study the contents before 
sending manuscripts. Pegasus does not print 
verses of sentiment, but wants the work of 
younger writers who are going to make good. 


The American Trade Press Syndicate, 522 
Fifth avenue, New York, is in the market for 
industrial material, especially articles on radio 
and information concerning large new indus- 
trial projects. Wherever possible, illustra- 
tions should accompany articles. The Syndi- 
cate offers from three-fourths of a cent to a 
cent and one-half a word, and charges a ¢om- 
mission of fifteen per cent. for all matter sold. 
Only first-class authoritative matter will be 
considered, as the Syndicate holds itself re- 
sponsible to its clients for any text matter sub- 
mitted. 


House & Garden ( New York) will not »e 
in the manuscript market for the next six 
months, 


Sumner N. Blossom, editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly ( New York), announces 
the resignation of Paul A. Jenkins as manag- 
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ing editor. Manus McFadden, formerly 
managing editor of the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, has been appointed associate editor. 





Success Magazine has 
Fourth avenue, New York. 


removed to 251 





The Overland Monthly has been combined 
with the Out West Magazine. 





Prairie (formerly the Milwaukee 
Monthly ) has suspended publication. 


Arts 





The publication office of the Forecast is 6 
East Thirty-ninth street, New York, not 6 
East Ninth street, as inadvertently printed 
in THe WRITER for May. 





There is to be a temporary lull in the publi- 
cation of the Cauldron ( New Haven, Conn ), 
and a delay of several months may be neces- 
sary before another issue will be prepared. 
Mr. Preller, the editor, asks the consideration 
of authors whose stories have been accepted, 
but offers to return any manuscripts upon re- 
quest. 





Pegasus ( San Diego Calif.) 
prize of fifty dollars, offered by 
president of the Verse Writers’ 
Southern California, for the best 
group of poems, published in the 
during 1923. 


announces a 
Ben Field, 
Club of 
poem, or 
mayazine 





The subjects proposed for the twentieth 
year of Economic prizes offered by Hart, 
Shaffmer, & Marx are (1) A Survey of the 
World’s Cotton Situation, (2) The Theory 
and Practice of Ship Subsidies, (3) The Sales 
Tax, (4) The Theory and Practice of Unem- 
ployment Insurance, (5) What Conditions 
Limit the Amount of Wages That Can Be 
Paid? (6) A Comparison of Business Cycles 
in the United States, Great Britain, and Can- 
ada. As before, contestants are not confined 
to these subjects, but any other subjects chosen 
must be first approved by the committee. 
Prizes of $1,000 and $500 are offered in Class 
A, which includes all residents of the United 
States and Canada, but the prizes of $300 an/ 
$200 offered in Class B are offered only to 
those who at the time the papers are sent in 


are undergraduates of an American college. 
The committee reserves the right to award 
the prizes offered in Class A to competitors in 
Class B, and to divide the prizes, if expedient. 
The winner of a prize shall not receive the 
amount designated until he has prepared the 
manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction 
of the committee. The ownership of the 
copyright of successful studies will vest in 
the donors, and it is expected that, without 
precluding the use of these papers as theses 
for higher degrees, they will have them issue? 
in some permanent form. Competitors are 
advised that the studies should be thorough, 
expressed in good English, and not be need- 
lessly expanded, although there is no restric- 
tion as to length. Studies should be signed 
with an assumed name, with the class in 
which they are offered designated, and they 
should be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the real name and address, together 
with any degrees or distinctions already ob- 
tained. In the case of Class B, the envelope 
should contain, in addition, the name of the 
institution in which the competitor is studying. 
Manuscripts should be sent on or before June 
I, 1924, to J. Laurence Laughlin, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Chautauqua Drama Board offers a sec- 
ond annual minimum prize of $3,000 for a 
suitable full-length play for use during the 
summer of 1924. The writer must be an Amer- 
ican, and the setting of the play must be in 
America. Comedy or farce is preferred, and 
especial attention will be given to plays of 
purpose or significant underlying ideas and to 
those emphasizing character. The contest is 
not confined to rural drama, although high 
comedy and drama of sophisticated lines are 
not desired. The number of characters should 
not exceed ten, and the settings must be 
simple. Plays must be typewritten and signed 
with a pseudonym, and be accompanied by 2 
sealed envelope containing the real name and 
address and bearing the title of the manuscript 
on the outside. Adapted plays will not be ac- 
cepted, and all plays submitted must be the 
absolute property cf the author, and not sub- 
ject to any copyright or other claim by any 
one else. It is guaranteed that the royalty 
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will not be less than $3,000, and the play is 
to remain the property of the author, but may 
not be produced elsewhere than on Chautau- 
qua circuits before September 15, 1924. The 
Chautauqua Drama Board will exact a brok- 
er’s fee of ten per cent. on any later use of 
the play for three years following the award, 
and agrees to make every effort to place the 
play for metropolitan production. The com- 
petition will close September 1, 1923. Auth- 
ors should keep copies of the plays submitted, 
and the manuscripts should be sent as soon as 
possible to Paul M. Pearson, Secretary Chau- 
tauqua Drama Board, Swarthmore, Penn. 





The New York Academy of Sciences an- 
nounces a prize of $250, offered by A. Cressy 
Morrison, Fellow of the Academy, to 4e 
known as the A. Cressy Morrison Prize for 
1923, and to be awarded at the annual meet- 
ing, December 17, 1923, for the most accept- 
able paper in a field of science covered by the 
Academy of an affiliated Society, embodying 
the results of original research not previously 
published. The manuscript must be type- 
written, and accompanied by all necessary 
photographs, drawings, diagrams, and tables, 
and be completely ready for publication. Only 
members in good standing of the New Yorx 
Academy of Sciences or one of the affiliated 
Societies are eligible to complete, and papers 
must be submitted to the Secretary of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, The Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Seventy- 
seventh street and Central Park West, New 
York, before November 1, 1923. 





The Lorenz Publishing Company, 216 West 
Fifth street, Dayton, Ohio, offers three prizes 
— $150, $100, and $75 — for the best anthems 
submitted by July 1. No anthem should be 
longer than may be printed on seven pages of 
ordinary octavo size, nor shorter than two 
such pages, and each anthem should be practi- 
cally ready for publication, with needed marks 
of expression and tempo. Each manuscript 
must be submitted under an assumed name and 
be accompanied with a sealed envelope bear- 
ing the assumed name and containing the full 
name and address of the author. The manu- 
script should be marked “Anthem Contest.” 
The prize-winning anthems will become the 


full copyright property of the Lorenz Publish- 
ing Company, and the Company retains the 
right to retain and buy any anthem not win- 
ning a prize, paying at least twenty-five dol- 
lars for the complete copyright ownership. 





The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, 
of Tallapoosa, Georgia, is offering prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20 for the three best short 
stories, of from 3,000 to 5,000 words, sub- 
mitted before October 1, the winning stories 
to be offered to magazines, and the entire pro- 
ceeds from each story, if sold, to go to the 
author, in addition to the prize. All manu- 
scripts offered must be typewritten, and a 
carbon copy of each story submitted should 
be kept, as no manuscripts will be returned. 





Balaban & Katz, Chicago, have awarded the 
$1,000 prize for the best American symphonic 
composition to P. Marinus Paulsen, conductor 
of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 





The Kansas City Chapter of the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild has awarded the $100 prize for 
the best short story in its recent contest for 
Missouri writers to Mrs. Kelly Ragland John- 
ston, of Kansas City, for “A Child of the 
House of Tears.” Honorable mention for 
stories was given to M. G. Giffen, Clarence 
Woodbury, Hubert Kelly, Pearl Norton Swet, 
and Florence Standish Clarke. The $25 prize 
for the best poem was awarded to Amir Am- 
merman, of Kansas City, for “ Tailing Piles.” 
Honorable mention for poems was given to 
Margaret Woodson, A. M. Haswell, Caroline 
E. Aber, Clara S. McCulley, and Ruth A. 
Reed. 





Columbia University has announced the 
awards of the Joseph Pulitzer Prizes in 
American journalism and letters for 1922. 


The literary awards are :— 

The $1,000 prize “for the American novel 
published during 1922, which best presents the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and 
the highest standard of American manners 
and manhood,” to Miss Willa Sibert Cather, 
for “One of Ours.” 

The $1,000 prize “ for the original American 
play performed in New York which best rep- 
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resents the educational value and power of 
the stage in raising the good 
morals, good taste, and good manners,” to 
Owen Davis, for “ Icebound.” 

The $2,000 prize “ for the best book of the 
year upon the history of the United States,” 
to Charles Warren, for “The Supreme Court 
in United States History.” 

The $1,000 prize “for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish ser- 
vices to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example ( George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln excluded as too obvious )” to Burton 
J. Hendrick, for “The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.” This is the second time Mr. 
Hendrick has won a Pulitzer prize. 

The $1,000 prize “for the best volume of 
Miss Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, for four volumes, “ The Bal- 
lad of the Harp-Weavers,” “A Few Figs 
from Thistles,” “A Miscellany,” and eiglhit 
sonnets in American Poetry. 


standard of 


verse published in 1922,” to 


The newspaper awards are : — 

The $1,000 prize “for the best example of 
a reporter’s work during the year, the test 
being strict accuracy, the accom- 
plishment of some public good commanding 
public attention and respect,” to Alva John- 
son, for his reports in the New York Times 
of the proceedings of the convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in Cambridge, Mass., 
1922. 

The $500 prize “for the best editorial arti- 
cle, the test being clearness of style, moral 
purpose, sound reasoning, and power to in- 
fluence public opinion in the right direction,” 
to William Allen White, for “To an Anxi- 
ous Friend,” in the Emporia Gazette, July 27, 
1922. 

The $500 gold medal “ for the most disinter- 
ested and meritorious public service rendered 
by any American newspaper” to the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, for its “ courageous 
attitude in the publication of cartoons and the 
handling of news in reference to the opera- 
tions of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

No awards were made for the best news- 
paper cartoon of the year, or for the best 
history of public service by the American 
press. No competitor has ever appeared for 
the press history entry. 


terseness, 


December, 


The three traveling scholarships of $1,509 
each to graduates of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism were awarded to Geneva Bertha 


Seybold, Topeka, Kansas ; Lee Mills Merri- 
man, Chicago, Ill.; and Roswell Sessoms Brit- 
ton, Soochow, China. 

The $1,500 scholarship for the student of 
music deemed the most talented and deserving 
for continued study in Europe, was awarded 
to Wintter Watts, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The $1,500 scholarship for the art student 
certified by the National Academy of Design 
as the most promising and deserving, to Henry 
Hensche, of Chicago, Ill., winner of the Can- 
non prize at the Academy in 1922. 

Similar prizes are offered for work done 
during the present calendar year. Nomina- 
tions of candidates for any of the prizes must 
be made in writing before February 1, 1924, 
on forms that may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of Columbia University, New 
York. 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best rresent 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
$1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse pub- 
during the year by an American author. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $s00 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 

or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
that may be obtained on application to the 
of the University. 
of $1,000 for the best treatise on “™ The 

Belief in Immortality in the Light of 
Thought,” offered by the Churchman, 2 
West Forty-seventh street, New York, contest to 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 


manners, 


lished 


$1,000. 


forms 
Secretary 
Prizes 
Christian 
Modern 


Prizes of $500 each month for a feriod of ten 
months offered by Gloom ( Los Angeles) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Writer. 

to $1,000 offered by Beautiful 


York, for the best stories of 


Prizes amounting 


Womanhood, New 
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“Your Greatest Achievement,” contest closing July 
a. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes of $200, $150, $100, and $50 offered by Co- 
lumbia (New York) for the four best stories re- 
ceived by June jo. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $250, $100, and three of $50 each, 
offered by Secrets (Cleveland, Ohio) for the best 
stories of real life submitted by September 15. Par- 
ticulars in May Writer. 

J. Walter Thompson prizes of $1,500, $800, and 
$500 for the best discussions of “ A Statistical Index 
of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in the 
United States,” contest closing September 30. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 


for the best story, received for its department 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February, 1922, 
Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
‘losing December 1. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 


com- 
anniversary of 


Prize of $100 for a community pageant in 
memoration of the three-hundredth 
the founding of New York, offered by the Arts and 
Festivals Committee of the United Neighborhood 
House, competition closing October 1. 
in May WRITER. 

Morton Denison Hull prize of $250 for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal govern- 
ment, open to post-graduate students in any college 
or university in the United States offering distinct 
post-graduate courses in municipal government, con- 
test September 15. Particulars in 
WRITER. 

Three prizes of $10 each offered by the Syracuse 
Drama League, for the best original 
Eiays submitted by Particulars in 
Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,250 offered by the Etude 
( Philadelphia ) for musical compositions, competi- 
tion closing July 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

Eighth biennial prize composition for 
“composers by the National 
Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, 


Particulars 


closing January 


one-act 
May 


Inc., 
July 1. 


American 
Federation of Music 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Berkshire Music Colony, 
the best composition which shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 
April 15, 1924. Particulars in 


Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
chamber 


ments, submitted by 
May WRITER. 
Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February Writer. 
Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 


submitted 


Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
Ses ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 


Particulars in January WRITER. 
Prize of $100 for the best long poem or grour: of 
Poems, and prize of $50 for the best lyric published 


in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 


and for suggestions for the “‘ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 


about the Particulars in February 
WRITER. 
The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 


erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 


laboratory. 


ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual prizes for the best story, song, musical 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, open to 
residents of Kansas and Missouri, offered by the 
Kansas City Art Institute. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 


Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve month. 

Prize of $1,000 offered for a representative Yale 
song, of Yale origin, to be awarded by the Yale 


Alumni Advisory Board. Particulars in April 
Writer. 
Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 


original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


> 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Marjorie Hill Allee, whose story, “ A Medic 
in the Dunes,” was published in the Youth’s 
Companion for April 19, is the wife of one of 
the instructors at the University of Chicago 
She began writing half a dozen years ago by 
reviewing books for the Chicago Daily News. 
Now contributing editor of the 
American Friend, writes a story or two for 
the Youth’s Companion every year, works oc- 
casionally on a novel that has been long on 
the road, and writes a few odds and ends be- 
sides. 


she is a 


Mabel Fletcher Head, who had a 
“Little Trousers,” in the Youth’s Companion 
for April 26, received her technical training 
at the University of Chicago. Most of her 
stories have been published in the Youth's 


story, 
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Companion, and she has tried few other mar- 
kets, although her first story was published in 
Everybody’s Magazine. The Macmillan Com- 
pany has published one smal! book of hers, 
entitled “Old Settler Stories.” 


Mella Russell McCallum, who wrote the 
story, “Silver,” which was printed in Sunset 
for May, was born in Bangor, Michigan, and 
educated at Ypsilanti. She is married and has 
two children, and until six years ago, when 
she moved to New Jersey, she lived in various 
sections of the middle-west. She is a pupil 
of Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, of Columbia 
University, and says she has been helped by 
her greatly—more than she can measure. 
She adds that some writers do best in solitary 
confinement, but that she likes strenuous 
criticism, and has profited by it, both from her 
writing friends and from editors. “ Silver,” 
she says, is what Robert H. Davis calls “an 
expanded moment.” Mrs. McCallum’s stories 
have been published in Munsey’s, the Metro- 





politan, the People’s Popular Monthly, To- 
day’s Housewife, the American Woman (now 
the American Needlewoman ), Sunset, and 
the American Magazine. 

Jane Mann, whose story, “Peter Wing,’ 


appeared in Scribner’s for May, is now on her 
way to the Carolina Banks, where she hopes 
to stay for several months, gathering legends 
and material for short stories and perhaps fer 


a book. For a long time she has lived in 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, sometimes go- 
ing away, but always returning when she 


hears the call of old sailors, whose yarns she 
loves. Her studio there overlooks the harbor 
and two wharves, where all kinds of fishing 
craft tie up, and where fishermen mend nets 
and lounge and talk. Old sailors come into 
the studio, sit by the window or hug the stove, 
and tell her yarns. One of these old sailor- 
men, a remarkable old fellow and a poet, is 
the original of Luke Freem, in “ Peter Wing.” 
It was he who said of the flood and of the 
fish people : “I believe in them things that's 
half woman and half fish.” Miss Mann’s 
first stories were of the coast-guard service 
and appeared in Collier's. Most of her stories 


have been of the sea or the coast, and 


stories by her have appeared also in the Cen- 
tury, Scribner’s, and in newspapers. 





Edgar Valentine Smith, who had a story, 
“Prelude,” in Harper’s Magazine for May, 
is now the assistant city editor of the Birm- 
ingham ( Ala.) News, but the greater part of 
his business life has been spent as a lumber 
manufacturer in the yellow pine district of 
the South, where he was thrown into contact 
with the types delineated in “ Prelude.” The 
girl, Selina Jo, is taken from life — idealized, 
of course, for fiction purposes—and_ she 
really worked in a turpentine orchard in 
Florida and went to the county seat as a wit- 
ness in a murder trial. The rest of the story 
is fiction. Mr. Smith has been writing for 
about four years and has sold about twenty- 
short stories — approximately three- 
fourths of those written. He wrote a series. 
of humorous negro stories for Telling Tales, 
and had started another series for Wayside 
Tales when the magazine stopped publication. 
He has also had “ white” stories in the Peo- 
ple’s Magazine, Top-Notch, the Western 
Story Magazine, and the Argosy-All Story. 


seven 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS 





Use Simple Words.— Literary aspirants 
should religiously eschew polysyllabic orthog- 
raphy. The philosophical and _ philological 
substructure of this principle is ineluctable. 
Excessively attenuated verbal symbols _in- 
evitably induce unnecessary complexity and 
consequentiy exaggerate the obfuscation of 
the mentality of the peruser. Conversely, ex- 
pressions which are reduced to the furthermost 
minimum of simplification and compactness, 
besides contributing realistic verisimilitude, 
constitute a much less onerous handicap to the 
reader's perspicacity. Observe, for instance, 
the unmistakable and inescapable expressive- 
ness of onomatopoetic, injectional, monosy]- 
labic utterances, especially when motivated un- 
der strenuous emotional circumstances. How 
much more appealing is their euphonious 
pulchritude than the preposterous and pre- 
tentious pomposity of the elongated verbiage! 
— Life. 


Substitutes for “ Said.” —“ Novelists and 
others who have to use dialogue as an in- 
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gredient in narrative are some of them unduly 
worried by the machinery problem,” says H. 
W. Fowler, in the Society for Pure Englisn 
tract, “On Grammatical Invasions.” “ Tired 
of writing down ‘he said’ and ‘said he’ and 
‘she replied’ as often as they must, they mis- 
takenly suppose the good old forms to be as 
tiring to their readers as to themselves, and 
seek relief in whimsical variations. The fact 
is that readers want to know what was said, 
and the frame into which a remark or a 
speech is fitted is indifferent to them ; or 
rather, the virtue of frames is not that they 
should be various, but that they should be 
inconspicuous. It is true that an absolutely 
unrelieved monotony will itself become con- 
spicuous ; but the variety necessary to obvi- 
ate that should be strictly limited to forms 
inconspicuous in themselves. Among those 
that are not inconspicuous, and are therefore 
bad, are many developments of the blameless 
and inconspicuous ‘said he,’ especially the 
substitution of verbs that are only by much 
stretching qualified for verbs of saying, and 
again the use of those parts of verbs that in- 
clude auxiliaries. A few examples will make 
these points clear ; they are not of the more 
egregious kind, but most of them exhibit a 
writer trying not to bore his reader, and 
nothing bores so fatally as an open conscious- 
ness that one is in danger of boring.” 

~, -orn 

we must.” 

* Oh?” qvestioned he. 

“ Nossignore,” disavowed Don Ambrogio. 

“ Oh, what a sigh!” marvelled Annunziata. 

“ But then,” puzzled John, “what is it that 

people mean when they talk about death?’ 


“The sordid sort of existence,” augmented 
John. 

“You misunderstand your instructions,’ mur- 
mured rapidly Mr. Travers. 

“T couldn’t help liking the chap,” 
shout Lingard when telling the story. 

“TI won’t plot anything extra against Tom,” 
had said Isaac. 


“At any rate, then,” may rejoin our critics, 
“it is clearly useless .. .” 


“T am the lover of a Queen,” had often sung 
the steward in his pantry below. 


In one of Henry James’s novels these 
synonyms or variants of the word or phase 
‘said’ or ‘he said’ may be found : Set forth 
— anticipated — threw out — launched the 


moodily consented John, “I suppose 


would 


speculation — protested —speculated — ap- 
pealed — diffused surprise — faltered — chal- 
lenged — spoke resolutely — urged — in- 
sisted — entertained the question — scoffed — 
jeered — echoed — pleaded — suggested — 
went on — turned it over — turned upon him 
— started — assented —considered — de- 
murred to — concurred — exclaimed —- inti- 
mated — expatiated — pleaded — wailed — 
obliged to recognize — put it candidly — was 
all compunction — exclaimed his belief — 
brought it out like a man. 


The Best Similes of 1922. — Among the 
best similes for the past year, selected by 
Frank J. Wilstach, are these : — 

His voice was like a sword 
ing. — Ben Hecht. 

A yacht like a great moth with folded 
wings. — William McFee. 

The human mind should be like a good 
hotel — open the year round. — William 
Lyon Phelps. 

Forgotten as a flame up a chimney. 
— Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

Adroit as a rhinoceros. — F. P. Adams. 

Eyes like acetylene headlights. — Alex- 
ander Black. 

Writing is like pulling the trigger of a 
gun : if you are not loaded, nothing hap- 


swing- 





pens. — Henry Seidel Canby. 
Naked as the moon. — George Ster- 
ling. 


There are many minds that are like a 
sheet of thin ice. You have to skate on 
them pretty rapidly or you'll go through. 
— Christopher Morley. 

Sensitive as a wireless receiving appara- 
tus. — Keble Howard. 

He felt like the symptoms on a medi- 
cine bottle. — George Ade. 

Decorous as Mr. Rockefeller would 
enter a Baptist Church.—St. John G. 
Ervine. 

A face as vacant as an _ untenanted 
house. — Marcel Proust. 

He has more money than the telephone 
company’s got wrong numbers. — Samuel 
Hellman. 

Different as grape juice and vodka. — 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould. 

Chattering like a Morse 
Irvin S. Cobb. 

Subtle as the tapping of a piledriver. — 
Channing Pollock. 


The 100 Most Inspiring Words. — A 
classical journal once compiled what purported 
to be “the one hundred most inspiring words 
in the English language.” They follow : Al- 


sounder.— 
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mighty, achievement, ambition, aspiration, 
beautiful, brave, chivalry, Christ, confidence, 


conqueror, consecration, courage, dauntless, 
determination, devotion, earnestness, ecstasy, 
efficiency, enchantment, enterprising, enthu- 


siasm, eternal, exhilaration, exultation, faith, 


fame, fervent, fortitude, friendship, gallantry, 
God, greatness, happiness, heroism, holiness, 
home, hope, ideal, illustrious, immortality, in- 
justice, kingly, 


loyalty, 


invincible, joyous, 
life, 
magnificent, 


domitable, 


knowledge, liberty, love, mag- 


nanimous, majestic, manhood, 


mother, 


mastery, mercy, mighty, nobility, 
omnipotent, ommniscience, patriotism, peace, 
peerless, perfection, perseverance, pluck, 
power, prayer, preéminence, princely, prog- 


ress, queenly, redeemer, regal, rejoicing, rev- 


elation, salvation, seraphic, 
sovereign, success, superb, supreme, sympathy, 


truth, 


righteousness, 


thanksgiving, triumphant, unflinching, 


valiant, victory, virtue, will, youth, zeal. 


The Pathfinder. 
How Newspapers Get the News. — Ches- 
ter S. Lord, in his book “The Young Man and 
that 
drifts 


Journalism,” corrects the common idea 


a newspaper reporter in a big city 
around town picking up news 
can find it. All 


atized, says Mr. Lord, and most of the news 


wherever h¢ 


news-gathering is system- 


comes through established channels of infor- 


mation. “If a man falls dead in the street,” 


Mr. 


important building, or an automobile crushes 


Lord goes on, “or a fire starts in an 


a child, or anything unusual happens in any 
street, it is known to every city editor within 


a few minutes ; for a policeman reports it 
to police headquarters immediately and re- 
porters grab it. Similarly shipping news 1s 


sent to the ship-news office ; cases of sudden 
or unexplained death must be made public hy 
official physicians ; public parades and demon- 


strations are anticipated through the permit 


bureau and so on. The dates of fixed 
events to come are accumulated in the city 
editor's future book — meetings of all sorts, 
lectures, balls, sporting contests, celebrations, 
ceremonials, excursions, and the like, of 
which the number and the variety are in- 


numerable. To each of these a reporter is 


sent. Usually he is told before he starts how 


long an article is expected ot him - but he 


is charged to note especially anything unusual, 
odd, strange, or queer that may happen or be 
said, and always he must report to the desk, 
before he begins to write, for instructions as 
to the exact length of his article. Often two 
or three reporters are sent to a big meeting, 
one to write the introduction, another the first 
half of the speaking, and a third the remain- 
ing part of the proceedings. 
time ; and often the first half has been writ- 


This is to save 


ten and is in type before the last man has quit 
the meeting. Likewise, in cases of big dis- 


asters, big celebrations, big sporting events, 
six or eight men are sent, each with a defin- 
ite part to Each writes his part and 
the copy reader dovetails them together into 


this 


cover. 


work of 
sort is common enough in big offices.” 

After the 
vivors were landed in New York, “thirty or 


one continuous article. Team 


Titantic disaster, when the sur- 


forty reporters were sent by each New York 


newspaper to meet the rescue ship. Each 
man had a definite thing to do. One man, 
for instance, was to write a column of just 
what had been going on in the ship for 
twenty-four hours before she sank. Another 
was to write of the warnings to the Titanic’s 
officers that ice fields were ahead. Another 


was to explain just how the ship struck, how 
she was damaged and how and when she filled 
and sank. A fourth was to describe in detail 
how the life-boats were manned and launched 
and A fifth to tell 
what the commander of 
the ship was doing up to the moment he was 
| 


who went in them. was 


of nothing except 
ost. Six or eight reporters were instructed 


to get as many narratives of the experiences 


of survivors as possible—and so on. Prep- 
completion of 
every detail that possibly could be anticipated 
—every man instructed exactly what to do, 


arations were made to the 


and warned not to attempt anything else. 
The organization of forces was necessary to 
prevent duplication and confusion, useless 


running about and tumbling over each other 
by reporters. 

“The first sentence of this big story was 
written at 10.20 in the evening, and copy for 
the first edition was shut off two hours after- 
ward. The first-edition presses were started 
n time to the minute with four pages of the 
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disaster. A second edition one hour later 
had seven pages of the disaster matter — the 
narrative complete — about equivalent in 
amount to the reading matter of the usual 
edition of the Scribner monthly magazine.” 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 


will confer a favor if they will mention THe WrirTeER.] 


E. W. 


Howe : Vittace Sace. Carl Van Doren. 
Century for May. 

PORTRAITS IN PENCIL AND Pen. Conrad — De la 
Mare — Haggard — Blackwood. Walter Tittle. 
Century for May. 

Or Mvucn Weritinc. The Point of View, in 
Scribner’s for May. 

THe Heart or tHe Wessex Novets. Augustus 
Ralli. North American Review for May. 

Witrrip Scawen Brunt: An Intimate View. 
Samuel C. Chew. North American Review for May. 

Evctnie De GvuérRIn anp DorotHy WorpDswortTuH. 
George McLean Harper. Atlantic for May. 

JoserHine Peasopy, “ THe Piper.” Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Bookman for May. 


In THE Kincpom oF Conrap. Grant Overton. 
Bookman for May. 

Cuartes Vitprac. Malcolm Cowley. With a 
Drawing from Life by Ivan Opffer. Bookman for 
May. 

A Snort Course 1n Boox ILtustration. Robert 
Cortes Holliday. Bookman for May. 


Tue Literary Spor.ticut. XIX.— Robert Frost. 


With caricature by William Gropper. Bookman for 
May. 

Henry James: Tue First Puase. Van Wyck 
Brooks. Dial for May. 

Marcet Proust: Tue Propuet oF Despair. 
Francis Birrell. Dial for May. 

Poetic Diction IN EnGuisn. Robert Bridges. 
Forum for May. 

WRITING THE ADVENTURE Story. J. Allan Dunn. 
Story World for May. 

Tue Bitterness or Gorky. N. Bryllion Fagin. 
Double Dealer for May. 


A Worp on Francis THOMPSON. 
Double Dealer for May. 

THE ArT OF TRANSLATION. 
Dealer for May. 


Banbury Cross. 


Phillips Russell. 


Double 


THe Story or “ Home, Sweet Home.” Iilus- 
trated. Frances Higgins. St. Nicholas for May. 
Pitot, Story, AND Our Criticat Cuaos. Arthur 


Corning White. Drama for April. 

[ue Prostem oF Poe. Frederick Drew Bond, 
Open Court for April. 

Max Norpau — THE JEREMIAH OF THE CENTURY. 
Herman Jacobsohn. Open Court for April. 

Tue CENTENARY OF Home, Sweet Home. With 
portraits. Musical Courier for May 3. 


Tue Ten Best Booxs oF THe Present Century. 
With portraits of Edgar Lee Masters, Romain Rol: 
land, John M. Synge, Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells, 
and Gilbert Chesterton. Literary Digest for May 12. 


Austratia’s Borepom over Our LITERATURE, 
Literary Digest for May 12. 
LONGFELLow UnsyMsBoOLIzep. Literary Digest for 


May 12. 

MeetinGc CONRAD AT THE SHIP. 
Literary Digest for May 19. 

Tue Battie or tHe Ten Best Books. 


With photograph, 


Literary 
Digest for May 26. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mary 


lart, 


Roberts Rinehart, Stanley M. 
William Buchanan, all c1 
Washington, have incorporated as Mary Rob- 
Rinehart, Inc. Mrs. Rinehart says that 
she is unable to attend to the business side of 
her work, and that this arrangement wi!l give 
her more time for her home life. 

Abbott, for thirty-two years 
the Outlook Company, has re- 
signed, to become the contributing editor, the 
position that was created for Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1908. 


Rine- 
and Gordon 


erts 


Lawrence F. 
president of 


Miss Constance D’Arcy Mackay has mar- 
ried Roland Holt, son of Henry Holt, the pu! 
lisher. 

Charles E. Joralemon, a senior at Emerson 
College, Boston, has presented to the c-llege 
a check for $125, the proceeds of his first 
story sold to Scribner’s Magazine. 

The 
ficers as 
ridge Ellis, vice-presidents, 
Hugh F. Grinstead, of Columbia, Mrs. Ruby 
W. Freudenberger, of 


Guild has elected 
President, J. 


of Plattsburg; 


Writers’ 
follows 


Missouri 


» | 
Brecken- 


Columbia ; 
and treasurer, P. Casper Harvey, of Liberty ; 
executive committee, Mrs. Mary Blake Wood- 
son, James W. Earp, 
Maebelle B. 


Mrs. 


secretary 


Jagdasar K. Baghdigian, 
McCalment, all of Kansas City 
Kidd Hulbert, of 


Louis Dodge, of St. Louis. 


Emma Kirksville ; 


The farm of Ellisland, near Dumfries, hal- 
lowed ground to all lovers of Robert Burns, 
has been given to the Scottish nation and will 
hereafter be a centre of Burns interests and 
relics. 

A memorial to Mark Twain, given without 
solicitation by his friends, is to be erected on 
the campus at Elmira College. 
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The highest price ever paid for a poem was 
six thousand golden crowns, paid to Sannazaro 
by the citizens of Venice for his eulogy of 
their city —a poem of six lines only. 

France has awarded the Grand Prix for 
colonial literature for the year 1923 to Gas- 
ton Joseph, the Colonial Commissioner, for 
his book, “Koff, Roman Vrai d'un Noir.” 

The John Billings Fiske prize for poetry at 
the University of Chicago has been awarded 
this year for the second time to Bertha Ten 
Eyck James, for her group of lyrics, entitled 
“ Japanese Prints.” 

The Newbery medal — established last year 
by Frederick G. Melcher of the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers in the interest 
of better books for children — has been 
awarded to Hugh Lofting for the “ Voyages 
of Doctor Dolittle.” 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., has brought out a 
new and revised edition of “The American 
Language,” by H. L. Mencken. 

“The Country Newspaper,” by Millard Van 
Marter, is one of the National Social Science 
series published by A. C. McClurg & Co 
( Chicago ). 

Tne Rosemary Press, of Boston, has fubt- 
lished “ Thomas William Parsons, Poet Gen- 
tlemen,” by Joseph Edgar Chamberlain. 

“ Metaphor,” by E. B. H. W. -Fowler and 
A. Clutton-Brock, is published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Small, Maynard, & Co., have added to their 
list of annuals “ The Yearbook of the Screen,” 
by Robert E. Sherwood, editor of the motion- 
picture page of Life and the motion-picture 
column of the New York Herald. The book 
will do for photoplays what Burns Mantle’s 
yearbook does for the spoken drama. 

“William Wordsworth — His Doctrine aud 
Art in their Historical Relations,” by Arthur 
Beatty, has been published by the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Henry Holt & Co. publish “ Character 
Problems in Shakspere’s Plays,” by Levin L. 
Schucking, which is intended to be a guide to 
the better understanding of the dramais: 


“Spanish Colonial Literature in South 
America,” by Dr. Bernard Moses ( Hispanic 
Society of America), introduces the reader 
to the most important writers in the South 
American colonies, whether they wrote his- 
tory, poetry, geographical descriptions, or 
ecclesiastical discussions. 


“A Syllabus of American Literature,” by 
William T. Hastings, professor of English at 
Brown University, has been published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

“Three Studies in English Literature: Kip- 
ling, Galsworthy, and Shakspere,” by André 
Chevrillon, has been translated by Florence 
Simmonds and published by Doubleday, Page, 
& Co. 

“The Soul of Modern Poetry,” by R. IT. 
Strachan, treats of the moral and spiritual 
aspects of poetry written since the beginning 
of the present cenutry. 

The Commoner, William Jennings Bryan's 
paper, has ceased publication. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company has re- 
moved to 2 Park street, Boston. The pub- 
lishers have issued a booklet, giving the his- 
tory of Park street, old and new. 


The Page Company has changed its corpor- 
ate name to L. C. Page & Co., which was the 
name used by the firm up to 1914, when it 
bought out Dana Estes & Co. 

The Goldwyn, the Cosmopolitan, and the 
Distinctive Motion Picture Companies have 
consolidated, and the merger will be known 
as the Goldwyn-Cosmopolitan Company, with 
headquarters in New York city. 

The estate of Emerson Hough is estimated 
at $27,000. 

Rev. George Willis Cooke died at Revere, 
Mass., April 30, aged seventy-five. 

Howard Saxby died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 2, aged sixty-eight. 

Sir William Robertson Nicoll died in Lon- 
don May 4, aged seventy-one. 

Franklin H. Gassaway died at Odak'and, 
Calif., May 21. 

David A. Curtis died in New York May 23, 
aged seventy-six. 
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